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About Council Talks 



treaties, and negotiate with the government. Whenever any matter 
of tribal concern comes up, a council is called. Whenever the 
United States government, through its Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, wishes to transact business with its Indian 
wards, or desires to hear any complaints, the tribe is called to- 
gether for a council-meeting. Here representatives of the govern- 
ment, and spokesmen for the Indians, make their talks. The In- 
dians listen very attentively, and quietly except for occasional 
grunts of approval or disapproval. Here and there in the poems 
In order to make Indian council-oratory clear and effective for 
the reader will note "Ho," "Ugh" and so on, italicized. I used 
them in order to incorporate through these grunts of approval and 
disapproval the reactions of the Indian audience. 

These poems are not literal translations or interpretations by 
any means. Indian oratory, even the best among the Chippewas, 
is fragmentary, crude, full of duplications and monotonous repeti- 
tions. I have taken the fragments and the basic conceptions, and 
built them up, keeping in mind Indian character and thought as I 
know it. These are therefore very broad, free versions, 
those who don't know Indian life and Indian thought, it is neces- 
sary to supplement the original themes in many ways, in subject- 
matter, diction, words and so on. And yet in doing that, there is 
a constant danger of idealizing the Indian. Every time you touch 
the original a bit, you make him less Indian — you Anglicize him. 
The Anglicized, idealized version of a council-talk, therefore, 
although it gains in clearness and polish, loses some of the rugged, 
crude, elemental qualities of the original article as it comes from 
the Indian's tongue, with his crude vocabulary and ideas. These 
experiments in dialect are attempts to solve the difficulty. I have 
used the dialect spoken by many reservation Indians today in the 
remoter parts of the north woods — a broken, crude English that 
keeps the poems down to life, makes them more realistic, crude, 
and elemental. It makes them harder to read — one has to read 
them slowly and brokenly; but that is exactly the way they should 
be read. ' Lew Sarelt 



FROM BRAZIL TO THE U. S. 

The following letter, from one of the poets represented 
in this number, gives vividly certain reactions of a com- 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

patriot returning to this country after a long sojourn in 
tropical Brazil: 

Dear Editor: It would take a long time to adjust oneself to 
this overpowering environment. In a sense, the very democratic 
aspect of our institutions, when viewed at close range, gives me an 
impression of hopelessness from the individual's standpoint. Pic- 
turesque injustice may fire one to an equally colorful rebellion, but 
there is something "boyg"-like (if I may coin the simile from 
Peer Gynt's experiences) in this negative equality. None of this 
is to decry Americanism, but simply to express a perhaps too emo- 
tional conviction of one of its necessary evils. Uniformity aug- 
ments a meagre personality, but diminishes the impressiveness of a 
vivid one. So much of our education, especially along cultural 
lines, seems to content itself with admonitions as to what not to do. 

However, there may be more than a little envy to sharpen this 
judgment — envy of a uniformity from which the alien arrival is 
excluded. America, in some respects, has developed very near to 
perfection, and perfection is always oblivious. Doubtless my criti- 
cism is born of the same impulse which leads so many European 
visitors to object to our rapid systems of transit; and, after all, per- 
fection's discouragement of original assertion has not altogether 
achieved its theoretical effect, as one may observe who reads some 
of the poems that have appeared from time to time in Poetry. 

One could not find two poets less middle-class, or, in other words, 
two poets whose work lends itself less to generalization, than 
H. D. and William Carlos Williams. To my mind they are, in 
their very unlikeness, among the most sharply individualized poets 
contemporary America has produced. One could imagine the flower 
of H. D.'s Narcissus-like pathos as rooted among the crumbling 
ruins of decadent feudal institutions. William C. Williams' ques- 
tioning is deliberately defiant, and the answer he- demands from a 
homelier world. But these two have it in common that their 
originality is inevitable. There is one type of negation which is 
the other side of affirmation. W. C. Williams' denial, for example, 
is a species of self-assertion very positive in effect; while Alfred 
Kreymborg in particular, and Wallace Stevens in a lesser degree, 
by the insidious negative inference which accompanies their too 
exquisite solution of the universe, transform the solid substance 
of earth into unstable vapor. Of the other "new" poets, too many 
fail to realize the futile paradox of the bizarre convention. 
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From Brazil to the U. S. 



I wonder if you will smile when I tell you that in the July 
number of Poetry I enjoyed most D. H. Lawrence and Hilda 
Conkling? D. H. Lawrence has the trick of realizing the incidents 
of a tragedy in their cosmic relation, and using this background of 
inhuman values to throw the exquisite and torturing insignificance 
of human suffering into relief. He is a god playing at humanity. 
When I read the little girl's poems I felt as though the one called 
Narcissus might just as well be called Hilda, and so be perhaps 
more appropriately named. She has the unashamed animism of 
the true poet. 

Of course I was interested in Edna Worthly Underwood's letter 
from Rio, though from the tone of it I am afraid she must be a 
newcomer and in some part have mistaken quantity for quality. 
La Revista de Semana, Fon-Fon, Revista Souza Cruz, and O Malho 
all publish a great deal of verse, and I doubt if any American 
papers, so preoccupied with politics as are Fon-Fon and Malho 
in particular, give any comparable consideration to what passes for 
the art of the nation. But Rio de Janeiro poets do not "sing like 
birds," unless the critic refers to the slight variation which the 
mechanism of bird expression allows to the individual songster. 
These poets are indeed most often technicians of type, and often as 
little aware of the deepest significances which their environment 
presents as are the birds of Mrs. Underwood's comparison, who 
sing on heedless of the jungle's proximity. Evelyn Scott 



ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 

Each November of Poetry's history has brought to the 
members of its staff the agreeable duty of awarding two or 
more prizes. When the magazine began, prizes in this art 
were practically unheard-of in America, although annual 
prizes and scholarships in painting, sculpture, architecture 
and music have been common. The editors believed, and 
still believe, in these awards, both as a stimulus to the 
artists and as a kind of advertisement of the art before the 
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